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SAMUEL TUCKT? REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT 
from Margaret N, Caldwell 


Down in Marblehead on Rowland Hill in a fine old mansion, November 1, 171 was 
born Samuel Tucker, who was one of our foremost commanders in the infant navy of the 
United Colonies in their first trial of strength with England. 

On the rocky shore in the little town of Bremen, Maine, is a two story frame dwell- 
ing with ell, also located on a hill, from which is a view of the ocean; the house is 
plainly but substantially built - the type of solid Maine farmhouses. Less than a 
mile away in the rural cemetery of the town, laid out on the side of a hill, from 
which may be seen the blue waters of Muscongus Bay, the ocean beyond and to the east 
the beautiful Camden Hills, is a plain stone in an inconspicuous part of the burying 
ground with the inscription, "In Memory of Commodore Samuel Tucker, who died March 
10th, 1833. A Patriot of the Revolution", 

Thus one of our first and foremost of the naval heroes of the young republic sleeps 
in view of the ocean, upon whose bosom he spent the greater part of his life, much of 
it in the service of his country. The rough slate slab in the country graveyard is 
the only memorial of a man, who commanded some of the best ships in the Revolutionary 
Navy, who was the confidant of Morris, trusted and honored by Washington, thanked by 
and brevetted several times by Congress, admired by John Adams, this man of whom it was 
said that "he took more prizes, fought more sea fights, gained more victories, with 
few exception, than any Naval hero of his age't and yet he died in poverty and obscur- 
ity, forgotten by an ungrateful country while the names of some of his contemporaries, 
who were no more worthy, have been handed down to posterity, their deeds spread in 
enduring marble and bronze and their busts placed in the niches of our halls of fame, 
as long as fifty years ago a Naval Committee of Congress pleaded ignorance of even 
his name, and while every school boy knows of John Paul Jones, the man who once 
commanded a fleet in which Jones was a captain, is unknown. Why is this? Partly 
accident, partly due to the temperament of the man himself, 

Let us briefly study a review of his life as gleaned from old papers. Samuel was 
the third child of eight children, all born in the old colonial residence at Marble= 
head. His father was a wealthy merchant who lived in much style and, as was the cus- 
tom with seafaring men of the time, his house was furnished with the costly fabrics 
and furniture secured on trips to different quarters of the globe, Samuel at the age 
of eleven ran away, while he was fitting for college, and shipped on a British vessel. 
On his return from the trip, his father, finding the youth's yearnings to be a sailor 
so strong, apprenticed him to the commander. At the age of seventeen he sailed out 
of Salem as second mate bound for Lisbon,and during the voyage, by intrepid daring 
and skilled seamanship saved his ship from being captured by pirates. After arriving 
at Lisbon he was put aboard a British frigate, where he was soon made midshipman. 
There is little known during the next ten or twelve years= but when the news of 
Bunker Hill reached London, Tucker was offered his choice of a commission in either 
the British army or navy. This he refused, and so strongly did he side with the 
Colonies that he narrowly escaped arrest and imprisonment. Making his way to Liver- 
pool he sailed for America in a vessel owned by Robert Morris,and again by superior 
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seamanship saved the ship, this time in a great storm. Morris, hearing the story, 
sent for the young man, and was so pleased with him that he gave him a letter of in- 
troduction to Washington, who was then at Cambridge - - - On January 20th, 1776 - 

he was appointed to his first command ~ captain of the armed schooner FRANKLYN and 

a special messenger was dispatched to Merblehead to notify him. On February 9, 1776, 
less than three weeks efter his appointment to the command of the FRANKLYN, Washington 
wrote that “Captain Tucker and Watters (?) have taken and sent into Gloucester a large. 
brigantine - one of the transports in the British service" ~-- 

Shortly after the evacuation of Boston by the English and while their fleet still 
remained off Long Island he attacked and captured a transport, almost under the guns 

_ of the enemy. This vessel was well equipped with stores which were immediately sent 
to the Army- For this timely help he received the thanks of Washington, and an ex- 
pression of gratitude of Congress. A letter from General Ward to Washington, dated 
May 6, 1776 shows that the rising young Captain had been transferred to the command 
of a much larger vessel, the HANCOCK, which took on April 1ith two brigs in the bay 
within sight of a man-of-war and carried them to Lynn = one laden with beef, pork, 
butter, and coal, the other with wine and fruit. Again General Ward writes - July 
29, 1776, “Yesterday we captured and carried into Marblehead by the HANCOCK, Cap. 
Tucker, the ship PEGGY", His next ship, the BOSTON was built in Massachusetts as 
only New Englanders could build in those days and as their descendants have built 
since. His commission is dated March 15, 1777 and is signed by John Hancock on au= 
thorization of the Continental Congress, 

Noted Passengers Have Stormy Passage. 

John Adams had been appointed special envoy to the Court of France, and the suc- 
cess of his mission would in a large measure depend upon the safety and quickness 
of his passage hither. The British government knew of the intention of the Colonies 
to send Adams to France, and had ordered several of their finest men-of-war to watch 
for and caoture the vessel on which he took passage. Three vessels were already in 

Massachusetts Bay, when on February 10, 1778, Tucker received orders to fit out the 
BOSTON with all due haste, and carry the newly appointed minister to the country 
from which help was expected. The event was perhaps the most conspicuous in his 
career, and shows the great regard in which he was held by Congress and the unlimited 
trust placed in him by leaders of the Revolutionary movement. He commenced at once 
to obey his orders. He specifically had in mind the sailing properties of his ves- 
sel, so that he might escape his enemies without a conflict. With this end in view 
he had a new set of sails made, which he designed and constructed of a very light 
but firm canvas. To show Adams! complete trust in Tucker's ability to land him 
safely in France, he took along his eleven year old son, John Quincy Adams, the fut- 
ure president of the United States, 

On February 17, 1778 the BOSTON left Nantucket Roads for her long trip across the 
Atlantic and Tucker wrote in the log - "Pray God conduct me safe to France and send 
me a prosperous cruise" thus showing his dependence in a Divine Power and praying 
that the Ruler of the sea would be on his side. This log is in the archives of 
Harvard University and gives a detailed account of the voyage of 48 days, during 
which the perils of the deep and the close proximity of his enemies for a consider- 
able portion of the time tested his skill, as it had never been tested before. Three 
British vessels, which were on watch, gave chase on the very first day and continued 
also through the 20th and 21st. During the night of the latter day a violent storm 
arose, accompanied by thunder and lightning; the BOSTON was struck and several 
men were nearly killed by a bolt which came down the main mast, but he kept on carry- 
ing canvas to such an extent, that the crew begged him to shorten sail and lay to 
but to no avail. The gales continued according to the log on the 22nd, 23rd, and 
2hth, culminating on the latter day with a squall that carried away the main top= 
mast. The weather moderated during the night of the 2th and the clear morning of 
the 25th showed him that he had lost sight of the enemies' ships. 

Two sentences taken from a letter from John Adams are highly commendatory. He 
says, "I shall ever retain a pleasing remembrance of the civilities received from 
you and the agreeable hours spent together on board the BOSTON. Also I have great 
confidence in your vigilance, prudence and activity, of which I have written to 
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Congress and the Navy Board." This letter is signed "Your friend and servant John 
Adams" -— He also received, a few days before departing, a "Letter of instructions" 
Signed by all three envoys to France — Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Arthur Lee - 
in which they left all plans and details of his future movements entirely to his own 
discretion. 

Capt. Tucker and John Paul Jones. 

On May 17, 1778 the BOSTON put to sea in company with 20 other ships, one of which, 
a brig of ten guns, was commanded by John Paul Jones. The vessels commanded by Tucker 
and Jones must have kept together, for in a log of the BOSTON under date of June 10, 
while they were off L'Orient, says, "sent the pinace to convoy an invitation to Capt. 
Jones to come aboard BOSTON and dine with me". On the 19th and 22nd of same month 
there is a record of his making three captures and also on latter date of paying a 
visit to Jones at which time they dined together. There is every reason to believe 
that these two hardy sea-fighters, who were so much alike in many ways, were the very 
best of friends. 

During the spring and summer of 1779 he was sent to cruise along the Atlantic 
Cozst -=— two of these cruises were of considerable moment. The Army was in desparate 
straits for want of clothing and a large amount had been purchased by agents in Holland 
and shipped in Dutch vessels to the island of St. Eustasia in the West Indies, from 
which place it was to be re-convoyed to the Colonies in several American merchantmen. 
Tucker was ordered to take his own vessel and the DEAN, Capt. Nicholson, and repair 
south to act as convoy to these vessels; this undertaking was entirely successful; two 
large British vessels were beaten off and all clothing and supplies were landed safely 
at Philadelphia. On the other particular cruise the BOSTON was alone, and the British, 
hearing she was off the Capes of the Chesapeake, fitted out one of their largest and 
finest frigates the POLE, with a crew of picked men and went out to take the "Rebel 
Tucker" as he was called. The Captain of the POLE found the "rebel" but instead of 
capturing him was himself taken prisoner and saw his vessel taken to New York where 
she was sold as a prize, the amount received being among the largest for any capture 
during the Revolutionary War, His captures during 1779 must have been very numerous; 
on one cruise there is a record of thirteen, another seven, of which six were armed 
vessels, on a third, eight; among them the eighteen gun THORN, which he afterward com- 
manded. 

For various reasons, many of the principal vessels in the fleet had been laid up 
during the Fall of 1779 and were inactive. The commanders chafed under this state of 
affairs, until finally four of them sent a petiticn to the Naval Board and asked to 
be employed at once, This petition was signed by Abraham Whipple of the PROVIDENCE, 
Samuel Tucker of the BUSTON, John Rathburn of the QUEEN OF FRANCE and Thomas Simpson 
of the RANGER. The remonstrance had an immediate effect and these four captains were 
ordered to cruise south to Bermuda and then go direetly to Charleston, S. C., which 
Congress had learned was in danger of attack from the British. The closing in of 
land troops by Henry Clinton, the effective bottling up of the American fleet by Ad= 
miral Arbuthnot, the long and bloody siege, and final surrender of the city with all 
remaining troops and ships are all too familiar to give in detail. However, there 
is a letter from Tucker to the fleet commander in which he advises against remaining 
in the harbor until the British vessels got into position at the mouth, but suggests 
that they go out and fight in the open sea. Whipple agreed to this but as the vessels 
were under the command of General Lincoln they were obliged to remain, and just what 
Tucker prophesied came true = the loss of four frigates without inflicting any harm 
‘to the British fleet. One of the most daring events of the siege was the demolition 
of Fort Johnson by Tucker, who with a picked party of marines landed at night, cap- 
tured and before morning wrecked the fortification so that it was of no further use 
to the British. 

Prisoner of War, 

He was now a prisoner of war and was granted a parole, the original of which reads 
as follows: "I, the subscriber, Samuel Tucker, Commander of the Continental ship of 
war BOSTON, do hereby acknowledge myself a prisoner of war to His Majesty and solemnly 
end strictly bind myself by all the full, implicit, and extensive faith and meaning 
of a parole of honor, which I hereby give His Excellency Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot, and 
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I will not directly or indirectly either by word or deed, take further part in the 
dispute between Great Britain and the British Colonies in America until regularly ex- 
changed for an officer of equal rank in His Majesty's service; signed, Samuel Tucker", 
He returned at once to Boston, arriving on June 26th, 1780. He immediately applied 
for an exchange which was granted some time in July. Captain Wardlow, whom he had 
taken prisoner about a year before being the man exchanged by the Americans. 

The American Privateer THORN -- Captain Samuicl Tucker. 

After his exchange, Tucker applied for a coimnand, but owing to the losses sustained 
by the Navy, there was no suitable vessel for him. Undaunted, he asked to be allowed 
to fit out the THORN, which he had captured the preceding year, and was given per- 
mission to do so. On January 20th, he received the Navy Board Order, that "Samuel 
Tucker, Esq., captain in the Continental Navy, at his own request has leave of absence 
for six months to cruise against the enemy in private service", The THORN was pur= 
chased and fitted out by a private company, and with Tucker as captain, went into ser= 
vice as a privateer. 

The THORN was a new vessel copper bottomed, schooner rigged and a fast sailer. 

She carried eighteen guns, and as Tucker was a grcat favorite among sailors, he started 
on his first cruise with a picked crew of about one hundred men. On the 15th of Dec= 
ember, 1780, THE LORD HYDE, a British frigate of twenty-two guns, was sighted and not 
daunted by preponderance of size or number and weight of ordnance, be made ready to 
attack. After one of the most severe naval engagements of the Revolution, the British 
ship surrendered and was towed in, in a sinking condition. Another almost unbeliev- 
able feat was the capture single-handed of three men-of=war, carrying an aggregate of 
fifty guns, also two merchantmen surrendered at the same time. This remarkable perfor- 
mance took place off the Isle of Shoals, 

Captain Daniel Weston, said once in talking of Tucker's exploits, that he made 
nine cruises in the THORN as a privateer; on the last cruise he was absent nine days, 
took nine prizes and his share of the prize money was $9,000 = this was always refer- 
red to by the sailors as the "Cruise of Nine", @ 

Tucker moved his family from Marblehead, Massachusetts, to Boston, probably some= 
time in 1781 and took up his residence on Fleet Street in a fine mansion which ad= 
journed the Governor Hutchinson estate. He was very wealthy, for those times, and 
lived in considerable splendor; moved in the best society, and spent money with a 
generous, lavish hand. The hardy rough fighter and strict disciplinarian, who had 
won the unanimous vote of thanks of Congress, was evidently not a shrewd business man, 
for friends and strangers alike seemed to be able to impose upon his lack of business 
ability and his unselfish, almost foolish generosity to such an extent that in two or 
three years his fortune was so reduced that he again went to sea, in command of mer- 
chant vessels. It is said that almost anyone could get a loan off the old commodore, 
and when he died there was found thousands of dollars worth of valueless papers, one 
friend alone having borrowed $18,000 and never paid a cent of it. 

At close of the war the government owed him thousands of dollars, in fact he was 
never paid anything for his services. After waiting several years he was told his 
claim was not presented in time and was, therefore, barred by the statute of limita- 
tions, and so the young Republic actually defrauded one'of its foremost naval defenders 
out of, not only his wages, but personal expenses which he paid from his own pocket. 
In 1790 he made application to be appointed captain of one of the new revenue cutters 
which the government was building. After receiving several encouraging letters, one 
from Vicc=President John Adams, he reccived one from Alexander Hamilton, saying that 
his application had come too late and that another man had been appointed to the cap- 
taincy of one of the Massachusetts cutters. -- In 179) six new frigates were built, 
but for some reason Tuckcr was not considered, although three other war captains were 
appointed. 

Commodore Tucker Comes To Maine, : 

Filled with a sense of injustice, Tucker sold his property in Massachusetts and _ 
with his mother, wife and children came to Maine, his native state. Here he pur= 
chased a two hundred acre farm in Bristol. The buildings were a small house of rough 
hewn timber and a barn which was little more than a hovel. Here Tucker lived~ the 
life of a pioneer, tilling his rocky acres, harvesting scanty crops and teaching 
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school in winters. Among his subjects was navigation and many a young Maine sailor 
got his knowledge of the subject from him. The former surgeon of the BOSTON, Dr. 
Brown, was living in Waldeboro and Tucker, a good horseman, sometimes rode over to 
see him and thence to Thomaston to visit General Knox. 

The Commodore took an active part in all town, state and national affairs. He 
was the Peoples Representative to the General Court at Boston and was prominent in 
the preliminaries of the separation of Maine from Massachusetts. He was a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention and later in 1820-21 went as a representative to the 
Maine Legislature. He was chosen as special messenger to take the new state's first 
Electoral College results to Washington. Tho 74 years old,Tucker covered the 600 miles 
in five days, arriving in Washington on December 20th, 1820. Appearing before the 
House of Representatives, he was recognized and given an ovation. His previous vote 
of thanks from Congress gave him, under the rules of the House, the liberties and 
privileges of both Houses. For his town, Tucker also took part in what was called 
"The Land Wart", He acted as chairman of a committee which was commissioned to arbi- 


trate and settle differences between settlers in Bristol, Pemaquid and surrounding 
towns 


Title of Commodore 

What title should be given the man? His tombstone says, simply, "Samuel Tucker" 
but to his friends and ncighbors, and the posterity of those friends and neighbors 
he was always “Commodore Tucker", When this question came up during the very last 
years of his life, he claimed he had received a commission signed by Samuel Adams, 
Chairman of the Naval Committee, appointing him to the rank of Commodore. This com- 
mission, so some of his friends said, was among the papers which had been taken to 
Wiscasset for the purpose of writing a sketch of his life and was burned when the 
office of a fricnd was destroyed by fire. Although none of the existing records use 
the title, Commodore, there are two good reasons to suppose that he at least held 
that rank. Shortly after the war broke out, several captains were appointed and the 
senior man given, by courtesy, the title of Commodore, the first to be so honored was 
Captain Manly, who was taken ill in the early summer of 1779 and whose place Tucker 
took, thus virtually succeeding to the title. Thc second reason is that the title 
was always given any captain who had under his command more than one vessel. There 
are three particular documents which bear upon this phase of the question. Tucker 
was in command of the fleet which returned from France in 1778, until joined near the 
Amcrican coast by Commodore Whipple. Captain Nicholson of the DEANE was ordered to 
report to him (Tucker) in 1780, also, in the same year there was an order to Captain 
James Montgomery to report to him with his frigate, the PENNSYLVANIA. About two 
years before he died, Congress, which had finally been awakened by a sense of in 
justice done, voted him a pension equal to one-half pay for a senior captain which 
was virtually recognizing him as being entitled to the title in question. 

Why wasthis man not given a prominent place in history? Why was he not rewarded 
for his services? These are pertinent questions to ask, and no one has answered them. 
"He was unknown partly by accident, partly from the temperament of the man himself". 
There is no question of his fearlessness or his bravery. As a fighter he excelled. 
Several of his exploits are the equal to those of other naval heroes yet every school 
boy and girl can talk glibly of John Paul Jones = but probably not one in thousands 
has ever heard of Semucl Tucker. Why? It was several years after the close of the 
war before any history was written. The question arises -— Why then has this fear- 
less patriot, Samucl Tucker, with his many famous exploits, been all but lost to 
future generations? The public eye was not kept focused on Tucker, Manly, Whipple 
and others as it was on Jones. 

Tucker and many other captains had not been kept before the public and were almost 
forgotten. It was quite natural that Jones and his exploits should be given place 
in the first printed accounts and every historian has taken from those that preceded 
him. Whipple, Manly and Tucker, at least of the Revolutionary captains should be 
given an equal place with Jones in school histories. To omit them would be like 
selecting Porter from Civil War captains and leaving out Foot and Farragut. But, 
between the lines, there were other reasons. Tucker was a forceful, hard-headed man; 
he did things and at times rode roughshod over the orders of superiors. He criticized 
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some of the landlubbers, who were directing the movements of the Navy from a room on 
shore, and some of these men were afterward high up in the councils of the new Re= 
public. Tucker by his forceful methods had made enemies. They dared not stab him when 
he was doing great service for his country, they did not even censure him, but when 

he had retired from activity, probably more or less disgruntled, they saw to it that 

he did not get back, These disgruntled superiors omitted Tucker's name from lists to 
be lauded or commemorated. Then perhaps some of his success in battle was due to ava~ 
rice, and the prize and prize money occupied a considerable place in his mind. His 
leave of absence from public command to enter private service was for gain and this 

may have had something to do with the regard in which he was held. But this idea must 
be dismissed, for most of the captains of the Revolution were guilty — if it may be 
called guilt = of the same charge. General Washington and General Knox were share 
owners of privateers, With our inadequate navy, Colonists should have been most grate- 
ful for courageous men who provided ships, equipped them, and manned and sailed them. 
We are obliged to acknowledge that his particular style of fighting showed a lack of 
cool judgment which, combined with his evident business inability, might have been a 
bar to his success as a builder, who most cautiously adapts means to ends. However, 
there seems to be no good and sufficient reasons for the almost heartless manner in 
which he was treated, 

During the War of 1812 the people along the Maine Ccast were harassed by British 
war vessels = buildings were burned, cattle carried away, and whenever any show of 
opposition was made, the settlers were held prisoners. The inhabitants of Bristol 
suffered severely; finally the old Commodore, then nearly seventy years old, formed 
a company, secured a sloop named the INCREASE, fitted her out with provisions and two 
small cannon from the fort at Wiscasset and sailed out of Muscongus Bay. After cruis- 
ing three or four days along the coast they came in sight of the British vessel, 

CROWN which after a sharp, severe fight in which the enemy lost heavily, was captured, 
The captain and crew of the captured vessel were taken to Wiscasset, and held as pri- 
soners, until exchanged for some of the settlers previously taken by the British. The @ 
supplies and stores on the CROWN were distributed among the families which had suf= 

fered by former raids. 

Commodore Samuel Tucker was commissioned by Washington in 1776 —= During the 
Revolutionary War, he captured 62 British vessels, 600 pieces of cannon and 6,000 
prisoners. He died without recognition, in poverty. His record was equal to that of 
other Naval heroes but not rewarded the same way. 

Such a man was Samuel Tucker, a Naval officer at times and at other times when 
Naval resources were depleted, he sailed a privateer to help the young struggling 
nation and at all times a public spirited and patriotic citizen. 


Note: The Guild is indebted to Mrs. Margaret N. Caldwell for this very interesting, 
forgotten history of a forgotten hero of the Revolution which was taken from a news= 
paper article by Fred H. Pritcher and published in the Lincoln County News, Damaris=- 
cotta, Maine, Jan. 23rd, 1930. It is now in the Maine State Library, Augusta,and 
was loaned for use by the Nautical Research Guild. In connection with this article, 
Mrs. Caldwell has also embodied some of the findings she has made through her own 
research. 


A Word With You 

The Journal needs more writers...From many members both old and new we have had 
no support at all...The Guild is a great thing if we treat it right...Our membership 
has increased and we will soon be up to our goal.e.In all organizations there are 
only a few willing workers,...We are grateful to you who have contributed...We will 
welcome more of your fine work...With new writers from our ranks we will have a great 
diversity of nautical material...When we look over the list of members we are im= 
pressed by the wealth of material in the application forms...There is plenty of good 
stuff which hasn't been tapped...You need not think you have to be a writer -- simply 
present your articles in your own words...Let us share your maritime hobby with you. 

Harry De Hamilton 


The Nautical Research Guild is a non-profit or- 
ganization. The only revenue is from the dues of 
the members. The Nautical Research Journal is 
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Letters to the Secretary 


CHAOS 
The Cannon Hunters Association of Seattle 
From a letter of Donald H. Clark 


All that a person has to be in order to be eligible for CHAOS, aside from being 
somewhat crazy, is to be "cannon-minded", They don't have to spend all of their time 
hunting for old cannon, but we expect some sort of effort along this line. For in- 
stance Arthur McKee, of Homestead, Florida, is a deep-sea diver and submarine photo- 
grapher. He has pulled up so many old cannon from Spanish wrecks around the Florida 
Keys, that he has made a fence of them around his museum, connected with ancient 
anchor chain. Incidentally, last year he found quite a few bars of old Spanish silver, 
one of which he sold to Smithsonian Institution for a thousand bucks, 

CHAOS is not a large organization, but I do think that it has the most assorted 
membership in the world. All nuts, of course. For instance, I sent one of your mem- 
bership blanks to Robert Hitchman, who belongs to CHAOS and is an authority on sea 
serpents. He has a book coming out on those creatures soon, and I have heard that he 
is the best authority on them, aside from a man in London. Others are archeologists, 
historians, Army and Navy officers, aerial photographers, writers, college professors 
and just plain bums, 

We have no membership fee nor dues. When we send the members a "report" we always 
ask them to send us a “dishonest dollar", which means any dollar in their pocket 
which they acquired by questionable methods. You'd be surprised what a crooked mem- 
bership we seem to have, 

Sorry that I have no prospectus of CHAOS. But it gives me the idea of getting one 
out. Soon I'll send some kind of a story, with the idea that you might use it in 
Nautical Research Journal. However, after reading the articles therein, I'm afraid 
that mine will be quite considerably below the standard. Some of those stories in- 
dicate years and years of research. 


Laeisz Line -= from Winston Langdon 


Further to the list in the November Secretary's Letter: Doctor Meyer has compiled 
a list running to seventy eight names of vessels owned by Ferdinand Laeisz and ex= 
tending back to CARL, wooden brig of 1840. The "P" names with a few exceptions, 


seem to have been continuous from 1857 with PUDEL of that year till PADUA built in 
1926. 
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Later History of the SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS 


It seems strange to me that no marine historian has given the later history of this 
ship more fully, and, in case it may be of interest, I give it to you herewith. 

Goddefroy & Sohn put her up for sale in London, England, late in 1857, and she was 
purchased early in 1858 by Edward Bates and Theodor Eggers, as sole owners of the 64 
shares. She was admitted to British registry, registered at Liverpool, Official No. 
21047 - distinguishing signal hoist N.DeR.C. British tonnage 1298 tons, British mea- 
surements 21. x 42.3 x 22.5. Managed by Edw. Bates. Captin - Thomas. Employed in 
East Indies and China trade. On her first voyage for Bates she left Whampoa for U.K. 
in December 1858, On her second voyage she went out to Bombay, under Capt. Thomas, 
with first mate Archibald Robert McNoah of Stranraer, Scotland, who later commanded 
the clipper ships DINAPORE, GHAZEEPORE, DUNSKEIG, etc., owned by McKinnon & Frew, 
Liverpool, 1865~1878. At Bombay the SOVEREIGN loaded bales of cotton for Hong Kong 
and sailed on 1lth July 1859. On 6th August she stranded on Pyramid Shoals, Malacca 
Strait. The crew left the ship 10th August and were taken to Malacca. 2000 bales 
cotton, also sails, spars, rigging, etc., were salved and landed at Malacca, and 
wreck with remainder of cargo on board was sold by auction at end August. On 12th 
Sept. 1859 when the little bark ST.IA of St. Ives, Cornwall, passed through the 
Strait, salvors were still busy stripping the wreck, with a gun-brig standing by to 
keep away local pirates. From Capt. H. Daniel, Edificio Houlder, Calle Solis, 180 
Montevidio, Uruguay. 


A Sailing Master's Unequalled Experience 
by Robert B. Applebee 


On the evening of May 25 Philip Foley and I called on Captain Stephen We. McDonough, 
of Winterport, Maine, and a more retiring old sailing master one never met. Captain 
McDonough is seventy four years old and retired from the sea only a few years ago, © 


but not before having learned of more perils of the sea than any other master of his 
time, for he had been in command of two different New England schooners that were 
torpedoed by German submarines during World War I, and within six months of one ano= 
ther, Early in 1917 he had command of the four-masted schooner LYMAN M. LAW, 1300 
tons, built in West Haven, Conn., and he loaded a cargo of lemon box shooks at 
Stockton Springs, Maine for Sardinia. He realized the dangers of that period and pro- 
visioned the long boat and the captain's gig almost immediately. On February 12, 
1917, when nearing destination, in Lat. 36:32N, Lon. 7:58E, at 8 a.m., a submarine 
surfaced, sent a shot across the bow and came alongside, ordered the schooner to lay- 
to and ordered the captain to come on board. With no other alternative, Captain 
McDonough complied and after an inspection of cargo manifests the master of the sub= 
marine notified Captain McDonough that he was going to destroy the schooner and car= 
go as the cargo would be of benefit to Italy who was then at war with Germany. Cap=- 
tain McDonough, being prepared for such an emergency, returned to the schooner, he 
and his crew took to the provisioned boats and after seeing their schooner and her 
cargo set on fire headed for port which they reached the next day, all hands in fine 
condition. 

Captain McDonough's next command was the five-masted schooner MARY W. BOWEN, 2153 
tons, built at Bath, Me., but owned in Fall River, Mass. In New York he took on 
board a cargo of oil, in barrels, for Brest, France. Again the Captain and his mate, 
of both voyages, William R. Lowe, provisioned their boats and all went well while 
crossing the Atlantic. They had run their distance and were in Lat. 7:10N, Lon. 
8:10W, the position to pick up their convoy to take them in. The wind had been light 
but just at night, on July 7, 1917, as the wind sprang up, coming in gusts, a German 
submarine caught sight of their top-sails and came up under the schooner's stern, 
after having sent eight shots through the rigging, and ordered the Captain to come 
on board. Captain McDonough said that his crew were not fired upon but that shells 
burst near his schooner and that the mate received a facial wound from shrapnel. 

The sub commander told Captain McDonough, at once, that he was going to destroy 
the schooner as her cargo was vital to France, then at war with Germany. The captain 
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returned to his schooner, accompanied by members of the crew of the submarine, who 
placed time bombs in the vessel while Captain McDonough and his crew picked up their 
personal belongings and took to the boats, This was done about 9 o'clock in the 
evening and while yet in sight of their schooner the bombs exploded and captain and 
crew saw her go down. They headed for the nearest port and when morning came found 
themselves passing through much flotsam, jetsam, drift, and dead bodies, the result 
of much torpedoing of ships in that area. Soon after this they were picked up by a 
French Warship on which they had to stay for two days before being landed at Brest. 
Outside of the mate's face wound all were landed in good condition. 

One would have thought that these experiences would have driven any man from the 
sea but not so with Captain McDonough who, having a license under steam as well as 
under sail, spent many years at sea, having passed through the Straits of Magellan 
and rounding Cape Horn many times. June 2, 1951 


Sandpaper Sticks, Riffler Files, Bench Vises, and Chucks 
From the Shop of Re Te. Shayler - 


I have thought that riffler files in the small sizes would be a great help, but 
have not seen any but then I have not looked very hard. I will see what I can learn 
about them and write what I find, now that you have put the "bee in my bonnet. I 
have quite a number of die sinkers files and find many uses for them, particularly on 
metal worke 

One of the finest tools I have ever found for small woodworking can be bought in 
any 10 cent store and that is those sandpaper sticks that are used in manicuring = 
they have a fine grit on one side and a courser grit on the other. They are stiff 
enough to be used like a file and they can be bent or trimmed into almost any shape 
to fit the purpose. I could never be without them. 

Quite a while ago a salesman came into the factory who was selling a small bench 
vise, It sat flat on the bench and had parallel jaws that would stay parallel at any 
position. This was about 6" long and about 2" wide, it also had a clamp that could 
be attached to hold it to a bench, but its main purpose was to lay flat on the bench 
and this tool has become my third hand and I would not part with it for the worlde 
I have never seen this particular type for sale anywhere else and have tried to buy 
them for our ship modelers here. Since I have had this tool I have never bought a 
drill press vise, although I have admired them and thought how handy they would be, 
Jewelers uSe a vise on this order that is mounted on a sort of ball or universal 
joint and I have often thought that such a tool could be used by us to great advan- 
tagee The "Yankee" drill press vise would be a great help in ship modeling and I 
feel sure that anyone using 1t would soon find, as I have said --"a third hand", 

When buying a drill press be sure to buy one with three speeds and with plenty of 
lee-way between chuck and the bed. Above all get the very best chuck, perhaps a 
"Jacobs", that runs true without any wobble. 


Anchors, Old Style, by John J. Flynn 


Davis, in his Ship Model Builder's Assistant, has this to say about anchors, the 
way to find out their size from dimensions of the ship, sort of backtracking from 
their weights, and their proportions. Here is what Davis says: "The flukes are as 
long as the shank from the crown to the top of stock. The stock, across it, is 
equal to the shank, plus one-half of the diameter of the ring. The palm is half the 
length of one fluke on its top edge from shank to bill, as the point of the fluke is 
termed. The palms are as wide as they are long, and the edge of each is curved, not 
an are of a circle, but an irregular curve. 

The stock is square, in size one inch for every foot of length of shank. An an- 
chor with a nine foot shank would have a nine inch square stock, This stock is 
straight across the top and also across the bottom for one quarter its length which 
then has a taper to the ends which are one half the size at the middle, The stock 
is made of two pieces, notched in the middle to take the shank, but they do not quite 
come wood to wood in the middle. Four square iron bands are driven on, that clamp 
the two sides of the stock tightly to the square shank. The outer ends of the flukes 
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should be one third up the shank, The outer half of the flukes is tapered to a small 
square end on three sides, 2nd bottom.-: 

Construction: Lay anchor out on sheet brass of proper thickness, leave a slight 
shoulder on two opposite sides to provide a stop for the $tock and saw out. Bore a 
hole thru the upper end of the shank to take the ring, a loose fit. To be proper this 
hole should be drilled at RIGHT ANGLES to the flukes. Do the necessary tapering and 
edge chamfering with a smooth cut file. Cut out the palms of thinner sheet and either 
solder them on or drill them and rivet or drill, and tap and bolt them on. If they 
are to be oxidized now is the time to do it, if not fit stock and place, and put the . 
ring on, The stock bands can be made by boring the correct sized holes in a piece of 
Sheet metal, file square to fit the stock snug and saw them out, finish the outside 
and place in positione For model work it is not necessary to make the stock of two 
pieces, especially if the scale is small. It is advisable to make the stock of a hard 
wood. Rosewood or ebony serve well, if those woods are not available other hardwoods 
will do, The advantage of using the first two woods is they are dark and do not have 
to be painted, just varnish or wax, 

Ships at sea unshackled their anchor chains when off soundings, consequently the 
chains did not show and a plug was hauled in the hawse pipe, tight, to keep out sea 
water. If anchor chains are to be shown it is not necessary to bore holes all the 
way through to the deck. To bore these holes at the right angle is a hard job and 
often scrious damage is done to the deck, especially to flush deck ships, Drill a 
blind hole just deep enough to start the chain in and fasten it in place with a large 
headed pin, If it is desired to show three turns of chain around 2 log windlass the 
same blind holes in the deck will serve. When a capstan located amidships was used 
to hoist the anchor, usually men of war, what was known as a messenger was used. The 
messenger was a lighter picce of cordage than the cable and was nipped onto the cable 
as the cable was hove in to the capstan. The cable was too large and stiff to be 
taken around the capstan. The messenger was an endless line with short lengths of 
line spliced into it that could be nipped onto the cable. Some ships had the chain 
or cable locker amidships, 


Queries and Answers ° 


Query Noe 16 <= Quarter Galleries, There are a number of books that describe the 
framing and planking of wooden ships; but I have failed to find any material on the 
construction of quarter galleries, Can any one recommend a book which describes how 
quarter galleries are built-up? 


Query No. 165 =~ Deck Planking. On many of the large wooden men-of-war the deck 
planking was laid to follow the curve of the ship, rather than being cut in straight 
pieces. Does any reader know a formula for laying this out? 


Query No. 166 <= Wanted = the name of a clipper ship which was connected in some way 
with the history, and development of the State of Florida, 


Answer to Query No. 152 regarding color of deck houses of the BENJAMIN F. PACKARD by 
Dr. Horace K. Richardsone Answer by Jack Re Weingand: As a general rule the tops of 
houses were not painted on "Down Easters" until comparatively recent times. They were 
holystoned in the 70's and 80's and onward until the small crews necessitated a re= 
duction in labor, When in later times they were painted, it was usually "mast color", 
a combination of yellow and red, the red being used to throw the yellow to a wood 
color. Masts and yards were painted this color as a rule, scraping and varnishing 
being less generally used. The holystoning of the house tops may have been the style ~ 
far before the 70's but of this I do not know, 


Answer to Query Noe 144 of John L. Shedd by Jack Weingand. .Fly Wheel Pump. The wood 
fly wheel pump, as we know it was often mounted independently of the main fife rail 

and bitts, even though placed between the masts and bitts, The mly example I know 

is the STAR OF INDIA Ex EUTERPE, she has the bitts aft the mast with no rails running 
forward. On her the pump shaft is set on an independent cast iron mount fastened to 

the deck, She was built in '63 on the Isle of Mann. I have pictures showing her pumps 
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Answers to Queries by Howard I. Chapelle, Query No. 163 =-10 gun brig PERRY: The 
plans Major Saunders has are copies of the of frets Navy plans in the National Ar- 
chives at Washington as noted on the drawing in The History of the American Sailing 
Navy. So far as the evidence permits a conclusion, the forward ports were never 
closed in, though the foremost pair of guns were taken out of the ship. There are no 
“rigging plans" of USN ships though some sail plans do show some of the rigginge The 
brig can probably be rigged from NAUTICAL ROUTINE with reasonable accuracy. 


Query Noe 162 == Certainly some whalers had capstans; there was never a hard and fast 
rule about the use of capstans vs. windlasses in early merchant vessels. 


Queries Nose 155-161. The proper place to obtain the dates would be the patents 
themselves it would appear, 


Query No. 135 = KEARSARGE -- plans of this ship are in National Archives at Washing- 
ton and there is a very complete deck and outboard plan of her in the Post Civil War 


period but nothing on her during that war, so far as I know except her lines and spar 
plan. 


Query No. 118 == CABOT -= she was not coppered apparently as so far as the records go 
it is plain that none of the Revolutionary War naval vessels were coppered. 


Query No. 109 == No records of cutters before 1757 and Admiralty plans show small 
cutters of 1761-70 were about 45-50 feet on deck. There is a good deal of English 


literature on smuggling and the cutters which seems to indicate that sloops were used 
early in the 18th century. 


Query No. 107 <= English "galleys" in the merchant service in the early 18th century - 
no plans of these have yet been found though reconstructed plans of the MARY GALLEY 
can be had from the Science Museum in Londone There are plans of many galley-ships in 
the R. Ne between 1675 and 1748. The 2h-gun ships were "gallies", 


Query No. 110 <= None of the Lake Champlain “bateau" could carry guns larger than a 


six pounder and the boats having the larger cannon were gunboats. No 13 pound gun 
was used theree 


Reference to remark in last number (Page 92) about 6 lbs. double headed and cross 
barred shot. This seems to mean such shot for a 6 pdr. gun. I have seen similar 


usage. No reason why a 6 pdr, could not have such shot but its weight would be of 
course double or more the gun poundage. 


Columbus Memorial Lighthouse 


On the coast of the Ciudad Trujilloin the Caribbean, in the Dominican Republic, 
21 American nations are cooperating in buildirg a memorial lighthouse to Columbus 
which promises to be one of the world's wonders. It is a recumbent cross, .half a 
mile long and 131 feet high and at the center will be one of the world's most power= 
ful beacons to guide ships and aircraft. 

Part of a 2500 acre park, there will be 21 avenues, each 200 yards long which will 
point the direction of the American republic each avenue represents. The lighthouse 
will mark 2lmost the exact spot where Columbus! brother Bartholomew, established the 
first city of Europeans in the New World under the name of Santo Domingo more than 
450 years ago. 

The beacon will be an octagonal chapel, 52 feet in diameter and 73 feet high, 
which eventually will contain the remains of Columbus himself. Twenty-one smaller 
chapels will lead from corridors running the full length of the cross and in these 
each participating nation will display its own Columbus relics. The cost of this 


memorial will be $10,000,000. From the Newport News, Va. Times Herald through the 
kindness of Alexander C. Brown. 
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Introducing New Members 


Donald Hathaway Clark, 4329 Semple St., Seattle, Wash. "My primary interest is 
in the very old ships that came to the Pacific Northwest, and that later plied the 
Northwest Coast and Puget Sound. This is from the angle of historical interest, and 
writing for magazines and newspapers. A very specialized interest is in the armament 
of the early ships, as far as larger weapons may be concerned, and in attempts to 
retrieve old cannon from sunken ships, and to identify them. For this purpose, and 
others, we have formed Cannon Hunters Association of Seattle (CHAOS). 

I am working on articles concerning the "trade boats" that carried supplies to 
settlers along the shores of Puget Sound before there were stores or highways. These 
operated mainly in the period between 1870 and 1900. I have the logs of some of these 
small ships. As a side line I am working up the records of towboats in this north- 
west area, especially as they conducted unusual towing jobs. The Northwest Collection 
at the University of Washington library contains much of the record of early ships 
in this area, and is a fertile ground for much of my research. Another excellent 
local source is the membership of Puget Sound Maritime Historical Society." 

Gerard E. McNamara, 150-36 = 3th Avenuc, Flushing, New York. "I am interested in 
Sailing ships of all types and old naval guns, Have built a few solid models, with 
and without sails, although have not had any time to work at this hobby during the 
past three years. Started a solid hull model of HMS BOUNTY three years ago and hope 
to get back to it soon. Have several interesting books on ship model making, includ 
ing THE BUILT UP SHIP MODEL by Charles G, Davis (Pub. #21, Marine Research Society, 
Salem, Mass.); MASTING & RIGGING THE CLIPPER SHIP & OCEAN CARGO CARRIER, by Harold A. 
Underhill; SHIP MODELLING HINTS & TIPS, by L/T Comdr, J. H. Craine ("JASON"); SHIP 
MODELS ILLUSTRATED, by F. Ward Harman;and, SHIP MODEL BUILDING, by Gene Johnson,plus 
a number of articles and pictures culled from various sources (no originals). Have 
also fooled around with naval guns, in miniature, but have not progressed beyond the 
'kit! stage with these models. Have travelled and lived in South America and the @ 
Caribbean areas. Am a Commander, SC, USNR, and am in command of a Marine Terminal 
Management Group of the Naval Reserve at Fort Schuyler, New York. During the last 
war I served in the South Pacific area, from New Zealand to the Admiralties." 
Marshall Stimson, 1060 Kensington Road, Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Stimson is a 
lawyer and tells of his nautical interests as follows: "I have a very complete lib- 
rary of books which deal with the "full blooded" clipper ships 1845 to 1875. I have 
built up a lecture entitled "The Romance of the Clipper Ships" illustrated by 50 
slides in color for stereopticon showing. Lecture time — one hour. Shows many of 
the most noted ships and officers life on board and ocean conditions", 

Joydon Royal Claridge, 2736 Montgomery Drive, Portland 1, Oregon. Mr. Claridge 
is an insurance man and the following will give us a good idea of his nautical in- 
terests: "I am primarily interested in the completely "Built Up" Ship model during 
the 16th and up to and including the 18th century. I have quite a well stocked lib= 
rary, mostly books on the actual construction of old time sailing vessels. I was 
fortunate enough to get ahold of Fincham's History of Naval Architecture published 
in 1850. Of course, the construction of ships during that period differed somewhat 
from those of the previous century but the general idea was the same in regards to 
the framing. I have many old books on ship construction but most of these do not 
have the accurate illustrations some of the later publications do, and consequently 
do not give the builder a clear picture of the actual inward construction, which of 
course interests me most. I have found one book and I must say even though the 
price is well under what I have paid for most of my books, gives the amateur (and I 
still consider myself an 'amateur') a very fine working idea of old time ship con= 
struction, This is "Old Time Ships" by John Re. Stevens." He also writes, "I-am a 
perfect master of the rowboat", 
James Frost, 3 Henry St., New York, Ne Ye Mr. Frost learned of the Guild when he @ 
attended the Guild meetings in New York. He is interested in ships records of the 
19th Century - = also sailors! yarns and Topsail Shanties. Bruce Grant take notice. 
With his application form Mr. Frost sent a sample of a series of 12 diamond knots 
which he learned in Australia in 1903. The letter which accompanied his application 


‘ 
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is so interesting that we have asked Mr. Frost to write us an account of his exper= 
iences at sea, The Guild has now two stowawaysaboard: William Bensieck and James 
Frost. Perhaps we should start a "Stowaway Club"? William Bensieck stowed away 
twice and James Frost stowed away on a passage to Capetown. 

Emil G. Bai, Elmshorn, Holstein, Germany. William Thronberens introduces Mr. 
Bai: “For quite some time I have been corresponding with Mr. Emil G. Bai of Elmshorn, 
Holstein (Germany). Mr. Bai is an artist both as a marine painter and a ship model- 
ler, He has spent a few years in the U.SeA» and at that time was a member of the 

New York Shipmodel Society of which Mr. Gordon Grant was the President. He tells me 
that he got his schooling in ship modelling from the late Captain Armitage McCann. 

I recently had a letter from Mr. Grant and he tells me that he remembers Mr. Bai very 
well. Mr. Bai is now a professional modeller and has a model shop in Elmshorn, Ger-= 
many. He is well known to Doctor Jurgen Meyer who recently became a member. They 
meet each other quite frequently. Dr, Meyer lives in Kiel, Germany. 


THE FOUR BOSTONS from Ralph M. Eastman 


MEM. FROM OFFICE OF NAVAL RECORDS AND LIBRARY, NAVY DEPARTMENT, FOR CAPT. THOMAS G. 
FROTHINGHAM AS TO UNITED STATES VESSELS NAMED "BOSTON" IN EXISTENCE PRIOR TO 1850 = 


U.S.S. BOSTON (I) = The first ship of this name was a Frigate of 2 guns, built at 
Boston in 1776. In 1778, carried to France Hon, John Adams, Commissioner to take 
place of Silas Deane. En route on March 11 she captured the British ship MARTHA and 
a valuable cargo. Reached Bordeaux April lst; cruised in European waters, and made 
several captures, returning to Boston in October. Early in 1779 the BOSTON sailed to 
cruise on the Atlantic Coast and the West Indies. Between June and September she 
captured a number of the enemy's merchant vessels. Captured at Charleston, Se Ce, 
1780, at the time of the surrender of that city to the British, after which she was 
taken into the British Navy. 

U.S .S.BOSTON (II) - The second vessel so named was a gondola, 3 guns, 45 men. One of 
the Squadron on Lake Champlain, Sunk October 12, 1776. Squadron Commander, General 
B, Arnold- 

U.S.S. BOSTON (III) - The third vessel so named was a ship of 700 tons displacement, 
28 guns, rated as a frigate. Built 1779 at Boston. Composed one of Com. Silas 
Talbot's Squadron in the West Indies in 1800. In 1801, under Captain D. McNeill 
carried American Minister to France, and then joined the Mediterranean Squadron. - 
1803 - Blockading the Port of Tripoli, 1812,was reported unworthy of repair. By 
order of Secretary of the Navy she was burned at Washington, 1814 to prevent her 
falling into the hands of the enemy, 

U.S.S. BOSTON (IV) = The fourth vessel so called was a ship of 1700 tons displace= 
ment, 18 guns, rated as a first class sloop. Built at Boston, 1825. Cruised on 
the coast of Brazil from 1826 to 1829. Mediterranean Station in 1830-31-32. West 
Indies in 1836-39; East Indies 18)1-2-3; Brazil Station 1843-46. Lost at Elen= 


thera, West Indies, 1846, November 15, while commanded by Comdr. George Pearson during 
a squall. 


Deck Versus Engine Room 
A Yarn from Capt. Re Le Lobez, 


About 1920 the Engineer's Union endeavored to vote that the Chief Engineer of a 
ship should be in charge of a ship -=- the Captain to take orders from hime One old 
timer brought up the hard way called the Chief into his cabin and suggested that the 
Chief go on the bridge and navigate the ship and he, the Captain, would go into the 
engine room and run that department. Everything went along fine for a couple of 
hours, when suddenly the engines stopped turning, steam oosing out of the cylinders. 
The Ceptain ran to the voice tube, called the chief and shouted: “What's the matter 
up there? This dam thing won't go't, The Chief answered back, "The dam thing is 
ashore", So == shoemaker stick to your laste 
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THE MODEL THAT NEVER WAS 
(With apologies to Cicely Fox Smith) 


esethe lovely bow, the shapely sternee.. . 
At a mecting of the Afterguard, Bill. and I 
Heard an Eastern fellow praising to the sky, 

With well-turned phrase that made men stand, 

And graphic gestures of his tool-worn hand, 

A model, the "Superb" —- lauding her paint, her rig, her spars; 
Beauty, finish, details -- even capstan bars, 

"She was a model, my friends, I declare -- 

No block of wood, but framed and planked=up fair, 

That was the way we did down East, when 

Models looked'so real, as tho! made by sailormen. 

That was the time, — it was too good to last, 

When accurate builders! plans could be had, 

And a man would spend a month on a mast,'!! 

Then he fell silent, thinking of the Past. 


eee othat "That old guy's cracked," Bill said behind his hand, 
perfectly “Him and his quarter-inch scale and his built-up masts with bands. 
sparred . I saw that model twenty years ago 
modeleeee On display in Boston during a special show. 
There were better models there, -- some of Crabtree's too; 
'Longside of that ‘Superb! they made our friend look blue. 
She didn't have gudgeon straps, or built-up tops, or working 
steering gear, 
Or timberheads, or neat footropes, or even a perfect sheer; 
Not stuns'l]l booms, or rudder chains; and she was thick with chafing 
gear. @ 
She had slack backstays, no waterways, and solid boats to boote 
Any model that he would build wouldn!t be worth a hoot. 
Such things they say, these old guys do, 
They forget which are lies and which are true," 


eee that And so it is§ Who keeps not in his heart 
magnifi- A model of vision, lovely and apart, -- 
cently Some "Superb," "Alert," — call her what you will — 
rigged Time and reverie make her lovelier still, 
modeleeee For she is built of joy and pride and pain, 
Research and study, and wood of proper grain. 
Even in difficult detail careful craftsmanship won, 
And so, at last the model is fully rigged and done. 


eeeemodel of Oh, built by reveries, and rigged without regret, 

inner In visions and in musings, her sails of perfect set, 

delightee.e Shining like the stars her topsides are agleam, 
Her shrouds are never slack, her spars a craftsman's dream, 
Nothing ever carries away, no white paint ever turns gray. 
You can almost see her rollin', hear her chanteyman acrowint 
As she takes her nightly cruises in the ocean of the mind. 
She's the model that lives in fancy; perfect camber in her beams, 
In the glass case in the parlor, as envisioned in daydreams. 
She's a dream ship, the perfect job, that complete and flawless model 


eeseethe model The faultless built-up model that exists in mind alone; @ 
that Oh, that one and only model, that extra special model, 
never That little wonder model, that thing of nothingness; 


WAS cece Decay shall not affect her; she'll never gather dust, 
The model that is forever -= the model that never wase 
Bernard Berenson 
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Our shop was visited on two occasions recently - — Daniel McNeil one day 
and George Cadwell the next == Captain Robinson and his lady celebrated 
their 53rd Wedding Anniversary on their way home on the BRITTANIC — The 
orchestra played "Here Comes the Bride" and our captain responded by 
Singing "Love's Old Sweet Song'"t == Herbert Scott, Registrar reports a 
steady growth of the Ship Model Registry. Jack Weingand, 1511 = hist Ave., 


, Winston Langdon writes thet Dr. Jurgen Meyer, our member in Keil, is a 
+ real shutterbug and the lot of 20 = 5x7 ship pictures he just received 
% from him are wonderful . . . Also it is reported by Mr. Langdon, the 
PASSAT and PAMIR of the last grain race fame are bought by Breyer and Company of 
Hamburg with the intention of installing auxiliary engines and resuming trade ee We 
have had smatterings of the advantages of water color paint over oil paints -- let's 
settle the question -- what have you to say on the subject...We wonder what sort of 
paint Fred Avery of the Museum of the U. S. Naval Academy uses . . . Dan McNeil pre= 
sented us with a set of pictures showing full details of the CHAMPION OF THE SEAS and 
we will be pleased to send them to our interested members . « . We suggest that you 
get a copy of the July 1951"Ford Times" from your local Ford dealer and read the 
story by our new member, Donald H. Clark on CHAOS, the Cannon Hunters Association of 
Seattle « « « Let's have more discussion on high speed hobby tools with prices, etce, 
such as described by Major Saunders in the last issue. . . No response to Query No. 
148 - List of Marine Artists - Bill Adams says: "Adventure Magazine"has a poem of 
mine for September, but the "gosh darned" editor changed my title; a way those edi- 
tors havel! . »« You know, we bought Bill's charts, and we wish someone would tell 
us the proper way to mount them -- they have been rolled up so long that we doubt 
that we can ever get them out of their "curl". Any suggestions? Bob Applebee has 
swallowed the anchor -- from last accounts he has raised California squashes so big 
that he can lean on them. . . John Minuse returns a batch of stuff he has had on 
@ "lend=-lease" for scveral years -- in the lot is a photo of the U.S.S. OHIO and also 
two good pictures of the Fishermen's Races == the race of the HOWARD, FORD, and 
SHAMROCK of August 27th, 1923 and the race of the BLUENOSE and the GERTRUDE L. THEBAUD 
of October 1938 -= If members wish to have copies made they will be sent out on a 
route list. This is the time of the year when we wish the JOURNAL had only 10 issues 
and skipped July and August . . . We have had two responses to our query on Whale 
ships -— Please send photos of the whale ship you have made, Anything you have on 
Rigs, Jigs and Gadgets to make ship modeling easier or more precise will be appre= 
ciated == please send in your ideas .. . Several members are building new additions 
with new shops in them = we do not know whether they are getting ready for a new 
baby or 2 new ship model — At present count we have now 7 members who have not paid 
their 1951 dues = = George Cadwell says that the Dutch book = the "Model of the , 
CORLOGSBRIK IRENE", which John Stevens reviewed for us just arrived. It is a lot of 
book for $3.50. "It is in Dutch but as J. P. Shaw says, 'the pictures are in English'" 
We wish some of the members would date their letters -- write on one side of the page 
and "spit" on their pencils - - = But we are glad to get the letters anyway .. . We 
sent all members a copy of our application form in April -- why not put them to work.. 
eePlease be a little more specific in your queries —- some are so general that they 
would require a big book for the answerse . « »« We had a fine visit with Harry 
Stoddard who told many interesting yarns of his friends in San Francisco and the 
Northwest. « « « Correction: In Dan Mae™eil's article on blacking brass iron work 
in the July Journal please eliminate the last paragraph which referred to another 
process, . « . We learn from his widow that the negatives of Joseph S. Martin of 
New Bedford have been sold and photos are no longer available. 
Harry D. Hamilton 
Membership Chairman Librarian 
Willis Le Nye Dr. Bernard Berenson 
3038 Bridge Street, Hayward, Calif. 2305 NE Broadway, Portland 12, Oregon 
(new address ) 
Date of Mailing: August 2, 1951 
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Spar Dimensions of the FLYING DUTCHMAN 


The FLYING DUTCHMAN was built by William H. Webb in 1852, This data is from the 
American Edition of Darcy Lever's "Sheet Anchor" with additions by E. & Ge We Blunt. 
I hope this will interest the member, -— William H. Fenerin. @ 


Length of keel to half scarf ee eee ee 182 feet 
Whole length on deck « ee ee e ee ee @ 190 " 
Depth Of hold... cee ee 215 " 
Depth between decks @ @ 7 
Measurement in tons, (Carpenter's) ..esevreeccerveceve 1600 
do do (Cus tom~Hous € ) eeeeee% ef © @ 1200 


Names of the Length Masthead Yardarm Diameter 
Masts & Spars ft. ft. in. fr. jin. ine 


FORE=MAST . eee ee ee ee 30 
TOP=MAST . oo 16 3/4 
TOP=CALLANT ee ee 11 1/2 
ROYa.L eee ee ee ee 7 3/4 
SKY-SAIL . 
POLE e « 

MAIN=MAST eeee 

 TOP=MAST « 
TOP=GALLANT 
ROYAL « « « e 
SKY=SAIL « « 
POLE « e 

MIZEN=}MaST eee 

TOP=MAST . 
TOP=-{GALLANT 
ROYAL 
SKY=<$SAIL 
POLE « « e 

TOP<$SAILe 

"  TOP=GALLANT 


ROYAL 


Ove 


OVOnGve ODOVe 


SKY=SAIL ee 
MAIN-YARD oee 

" TOP=SAILs 

TOP=GALLANT 

" SKY=<SAIL . 
MIZEN YARD 
TOP=$SAIL. 

" TOP=GALLANT 

" ROYAL e 

" SKY=<SAIL . 
BOWSPRIT, OUTBOARD 
FLYING JIB=-BOOM (16 FEET 

OUTSIDE) « « 010 
JIB=-BOOM eeeee elk 
SPANKER=BOOM eee 252 

" GAFF « 035 
RINGTAIL SPAR 
OUTSIDE « « « 
WIDTH OF FORE=TOP .elh 
WIDTH OF MAIN=TOP 
WIBTH OF MIZEN=TOP .11 


ee 


ee 


032 ee ee ee 6 1/2 
ee ee ee 5 1/2 
ee ee ee 21 
ee ee ee 15 1/2 
ee ee ee 10 3/4 
ee ee ee 6 3/4 
; 6 ee ee 5 1/2 
ee ee ee 14 
ee ee ee 11 
6 ee ee 28by30 
j ee 6 
6 
0 
6 


